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Attention all Members of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club - 

It is eleven years since the Annual Meeting of the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists - of which we are an affiliated Club - was 
held in Hamilton. 

It is a distinct honour for us to be hosts on the occasion of 
their forthcoming Annual to be held in Hamilton on April 11, 

1964, and it is our earnest hope that the Members will plan to 
be present at the Sheraton Connaught Hotel that day. 

Your Club and the Royal Botanical Gardens of Hamilton, the Colour 
Photographic Society, and the Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club will have 
displays, and we will be calling on the Members to man the Regis¬ 
tration Desks and otherwise assist in duties for which we will 
be responsible as Hosts at this event. A 'phone call to the 
President - Mrs. W. R. Shivas - 'phone 628-6846 any evening 
would be most appreciated - if you are willing to help. 

Let us have your full Co-operation. This can be a wonderful 
impetus for our Club in the community if everyone does his 
part. 
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SEE CANADA FIRST 


Are you interested in a Canadian Holiday—one where you may enjoy 
untravelled roads, ocean views and wildflowers in profusion? Then I suggest 
that you go to the east coast of Canada, starting the last two weeks of June. 
Although the drive through the New England States is fascinating, I am going 
to concentrate on the Canadian part of your trip. 

Forget the popular tourist spots and take the secondary roads. Some 
of them are pretty poor, but if you drive slowly, your car will survive. 

Starting at St. Andrews, New Brunswick, and driving toward Saint John, 
both sides of the road are lined with the rosy purple Rhodora. This is a 
small shrub that gives the appearance of a hedge as far as the eye can see. 

Continuing east, you will come to Fundy National Park, which is worth 
two or three days for hiking and enjoying the views. 

When you get to Amherst, Nova Scotia, turn west(along a far from 
first-class road) toward Apple River. Along this road Alaska Cotton, Pitcher 
Plants and Moccasin Flowers grow in such abundance that you will hardly 
believe your eyes. 

Driving along the south coast, from Advocate to Truro, you will see 
fascinating, colourful mud flats. Go straight across from Truro and along 
the north coast to Cape George and dovn to Antigonish. I have been over the 
Cabot Trail (of Cape Breton) twice and I think it is hot to be compared to 
this drive-for beauty. Take time to go out to the end of the peninsula at 
Merrigomish. Spend the afternoon on this truly unspoiled spot, where the 
tides are interesting and: the water birds plentiful* And be sure to drive 
out to the lighthouse at Cape George. The road looks much worse when you 
look back on it than it does when you are travelling on it. 

Another favourite drive (and one not to be missed) is the shore road 
around the Bras d'Or Lake (on Cape nreton Island). There is little traffic, 
so that you may stop anywhere anytime, to admire the scenery. There are 
even villages with no telephones. 

When you go along the south shore of Nova Scotia, be sure to go out to 
Martinique Beach. It is not marked on the map, but it is the point of land 
that goes out from Musquodoboit Harbour. It is a very long and very beautiful 
beach. We started out to walk to the rocky point at the end of the beach, but 
after one hour of rapid walking we seemed no nearer our goal than when we 
started, so we gave up. 

The children on the beach were all gathering small somethings in their 
pails and we soon realized that our bare feet were walking on jellylike sub¬ 
stances. These turned out : to be sea gooseberries, so named, I would think, 
because, although transparent,' they resemble gooseberries in size arid have 
similar stripes. -. . . 

As you come near Lunenburg,, you will see the Sheep Laurel, or Lambkill. 

This is also plentiful .in parts of New Brunswick. 

And all over Nova Scotia are the beautiful Lupines that I cannot grow. 

They toss them out of their gardens into the ditches where they thrive and 
spread. A patch of these by the' side of the read in the evening light is 
one of the special treats in store for you. 

* » • ' - (Continued on next page) 

****** . *■ . • ; . 

SPECIAL NOTICE - Members having Slides of Nature Subjects, Trips they have taken 
etc. which they would be willing to show at the May General Meeting - please 
contact John Miles - 'phone JA 2-6160 (evenings) to assist him in planning 
Programme for May 1964 - Members 1 Night. 
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SEE CANADA FIRST (continued). \ 

And last, but not least, if you can possibly take a few days or a few 
weeks to visit Grand Manan, do so. Grand Manan is an island off the coast 
of. Maine, but belonging to New Brunswick. It may be reached by ferry either 
from Saint John or St. Andrews. Take your car and make your reservation'early. 

This is a photographer's and nature lover's paradise. Here we saw, 
besides the many common flowers, Purple Fringed Orchids, White Fringed Orchids 
(on a high hill) and a tremendous bog with literally thousands of highly 
coloured Sundews. We, who had hitherto known the Sundews only through Bill 
Campbell's beautiful pictures, could hardly believe our eyes, when we realized 
that the rosy pink surface covered with sparkling diamonds was in reality a 
blanket of those beautiful little plants. 

And here I must stop, for I find nyself getting so enthusiastic that I 
am almost tempted to go back this summer instead of doing what I have planned, 

by Janet Clarkson. 

: ‘ -fBBBf 


KIRTLAND 'S WARBLER 

I am sure those of you who read the Christmas issue of Woman's Day 
Magazine felt a warming of the heart by the news of the steps taken to protect 
the Kirtland's Warbler. A very few of these warblers have been seen around 
Hamilton, but their favourite nesting place is apparently a portion of Michigan's 
Lower Peninsula. ' • 

Sad to relate, it was observed to be diminishing in numbers, less than 
1,000 remaining at the last count. They nest under the scrubby jack-pine, a ' 
tree that requires intense scorching heat to release the seeds from the cones, 
and which is rapidly being replaced by more commercially valuable red and white 
pine. 

Bird lovers of the Michigan Audubon Society alarmed by the increasing 
absence of the melodious song of the diminutive bird, consulted with the 
Michigan Natural Areas Council and approached the U. S. Forest Service 
department of the Federal government, the same agency which twenty-five years 
ago, had established a refuge for the California Condor in the California 
mountains. 

The Federal government has now agreed to set aside 4*000 acres within 
the Huron National Forest for the exclusive use of the Kirtland's Warbler as 
a breeding ground. Controlled fires will be set to stimulate the growth of 
the jack-pine and to eliminate competitors. 

The results of this project will be followed with interest, I wonder if 
our Canadian jack-pine groves would satisfy their needs? 

by Adeline Bowland. 

-JBBBBBBBBBBBB*- 

•JHHHWHWfr 

Miss Hilda Buckmaster of Port Credit submits a clipping from the Rural Co-operator 
of November 26, 1963 - pertaining to the proposed plan which has been advocated 
to try out a new, treated birdfood, developed to make birds sterile, on Red-winged 
Blackbirds this coming Summer, in an attempt to slow down the population "explosion 1 
of this species, which farmers in certain areas claim are causing serious damage 
to their grain crops. The theory being that if you prevent them from being born - 
you don't have to execute them and this "would be the answer to those opposed to 
the death penalty for the birds". 
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EVERGLADES SAFARI 


by Ray N. Lowes 


It all started over a coffee break,’ Jack Carey mentioned that he had had 
a letter from Mr. Buckheister of the National Audubon Society of America and also 
that they had a wildlife area down in Florida - and wouldn't it be nice to see it? 

So I said: "Well,...why don't we?" .and that was that.' No great persuasion 

was required to obtain the company of Dr. Bert MacLaren and Bob Westmore. 

On November 15th we left Malton by Jet and in a startlingly short time 
stepped out into the warm sunshine of Tampa to have lunch and to await another plane 
to Miami. Our education commenced at once. The trees were Cabbage Palmettos - 
the bird sitting right on the bottom frond was a mockingbird - the bird wheeling 
overhead, a Mississippi Kite - those on the landing strip, Kildeers. 

At Miami we took possession of our waiting Studebaker (sporting a sliding 
roof) and were off to the Everglades with hardly a thought of the glamour (?) we 
were leaving behind in Miami. Perhaps some day I will return and see how the People 
1 ive! 

Thus began an exciting ten days. Recreation in its true sense - "to give 
fresh life to; to create anew" - for, to at least three of us, here was a new and 
strange land to be explored with zest. The plants were all "firsts"; the geology 
was unusual; "life listers" appeared with monotonous regularity. 

The Everglades National Park is surely an unique and delightful area. A 
few miles from the Tropic of Cancer, it has a climate that reflects this fact. 

Trade winds blow from the southeast. Horizontally-built cities hug the ground in a 
flat country less than 10 feet above sea level, indicating that sometimes the 
"trade winds" can be expected to come in as hurricanes. Over and over we were to 
see and to hear of the devastation wrought by "Donna". 

We were interested in how the land got that way - so flat and so soggy, 
and after consulting our guide book, we learned that the entire peninsula resembled 
a great layer cake. At the base lay the roots of the Appalachian Mountains which 
were, this far south, about one-half to one mile below sea level. (This, we 
reflected, was probably why the Appalachian Trail was forced to end in Georgia.) 
Overlying this igneous base and formed by repeated inundations of sea water, there 
is a peculiar granular limestone structure named Miami Oolite. This concretive 
material has been pockmarked and eroded by the tremendous amounts of water that 
percolate slowly through the entire area in a southwesterly direction from Lake 
Okeechobee. This fresh water is further augmented by heavy summer rains. Together, 
this great flow used to prevent the counter flow of salt water from the sea pene¬ 
trating up the rivers and into the flat lands. Now a great channel has been cut 
to divert much of this water from its former course. Salt waters, accordingly, 
penetrate further inland than before with a quite considerable effect upon the plant 
life and animal life of the coastal regions. The full effect of this man-made 
interference remains to be seen. In any case, the land is so low that slight 
changes in the level of the sea could mean the raising of large new areas of land 
or the drowning of presently habitable ones. 

Such habitat was new to me. I was surprised to find that the mile-after- 
mile of sawgrass, the so-called "river of grass" was, in fact, standing in a few 
inches of water and that the water was fresh. Oddly enough there were few mosquitoas 
in the inland areas. It seems that a small species of fish does a fine job of 
keeping most of the larvae from ever hatching. Unfortunately for us, thfese fish 
cannot live in the brackish and saline coastal regions where a particularly sneaky 
and hungry small black species of assassin abounds. 

In travelling through this strange sawgrass flat land, always in sight are 
small islands of trees. These have developed wherever slight elevations of the 

(continued next page 


) 
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EVERGLADES SAFARI (continued from previous page). 

terrain have permitted the trees to get a footing. Some are on old ridges from 
ancient beaches, some on early Indian-made mounds. The larger of such islands are 
called Hammocks - a word derived from the Spanish hamaca, of Arawakan Indian origin. 
Hammocks are of surprising interest and should be thoroughly explored by the 
curious naturalist wherever possible, for on these small ecological units are to be 
found a great variety of hardwoods, orchids, epiphytes, ferns, zebra butterflies, 
tree snails (Liguus), anoles, skinks, etc. 

Every good naturalist knows that if you want to study a great variety of 
wildlife, you should look for a great variety of habitat . Our Safari took us 
through the "river of grass" to wet Hammocks and to dry Hammocks; to pinelands; 
to impenetrable mangrove thickets; to sandy beaches; to coral Keys and to islands 
in Florida Bay. During our nine days, we listed 138 bird species - give or take a 
few for enthusiasm and wishful thinking. Readers may be interested in a few that 
most of us hadn't seen before: Boat-tailed Grackle, Black Vulture, Louisiana Heron, 
Little Blue Heron, Anhinga, Snowy Egret, Purple Gallinule, Limpkin, White Ibis, 
Redbellied Woodpecker, Brown & White Pelican, Black Skimmer, Ground Dove, White¬ 
winged Dove, Great White Heron, Reddish Egret, Painted Bunting, Florida Duck, Royal 
Tern, Long-billed Curlew, Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, Roseate Spoonbill, Brown-headed 
Nuthatch, Man-o'-War Bird, Wild Turkey, Chuck-Will's-Widow, Western Kingbird, Bob 
White Quail, Spotbreasted Oriole, Scarlet Ibis and Smooth-billed Ani. Also on the 
list we saw Otter, Marsh Rabbit, Cottontail, Opossum, Raccoon, Fox Squirrel, Deer 
and Porpcdse. Of Reptilia: Yellow Slider, Snapping and Soft-shell Turtles, Anoles, 
Five-lined Skinks, Banded Watersnake, Alligator and Eastern Diamondback Rattlesnakes, 
were seen. With insects - our contacts were mostly painful and unfortunate. How¬ 
ever, here again, there is great interest for those with curiosity about our fellow 
travellers. A little more caution was required when up to my favourite pastime 
of overturning stones and logs. Some quite active scorpions were uncovered. (I 
shall be most surprised if Dr. MacLaren's closeup picture comes out! As the animal 
advanced toward the camera, the camera seemed to retreat - presumably to keep the 
focus sharp!) Another upturned log yielded several fine Earwigs with large pincer- 
like abdominal appendages and short, leathery forewings. When pressed slightly, 
they would exude a liquid with a tar-like odor from special abdominal glands. 

This has been my year for Walking Sticks. On the Bruce Trail we encountered 
several, at Spooky Hollow Sanctuary we found one, and in Florida we found a southern 
cousin of majestic proportions. Native American Cockroaches are about 1.4" long 
compared to the smaller German Cockroach (0.6") that is established here. I met 
one - taking advantage of the hospitality and protection offered by Audubon's 
Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary. He appeared to be part of the office staff. Also noted 
were Giant Water Bugs (2.2"), thousands of Ant Lion pits, a Sphinx moth, a Pigeon 
Horntail, Paper Wasps and assorted "Chiggers". 

From Miami Airport, we drove down to Flamingo on Florida Bay and set up 
headquarters there for a few days. While there we had a close look at "Mangroves 
and discovered that the name was applied to three different trees, i.e. Red Mangrove, 
Black Mangrove and White Mangrove. The Red Mangrove (Rhizophora Mangle) seemed the 
most interesting. Only the previous week I had read of the different levels of 
dormancy which exist in seeds from different plants as adaptations for survival. 

Here was a striking example of an extreme case of the complete absence of dormancy 
known as vivipary, when the embryo grows directly into the seedling without 
cessation of growth. Such seeds could be seen in all stages, on the same tree; from 
unimpressive small yellow flowers to peglike structures 9 inches long hanging 
vertically from flower remnants. These seedlings remain attached for several months 
but finally fall from the tree to stick upright already planted in the mud below 
the tree or to float around in the water until their heavier bottom point contacts 
soil. Lateral roots are soon produced in either case. In addition.to this 

(continued next page.) 
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EVERGLADES SAFARI (continued from previous page). 

efficient system of reproduction, the Red Mangrove tree drops aerial roots from 
its branches. The end result is a Mangrove jungle impossible to penetrate and 
always advancing and winning new land from the sea. 

At Flamingo we also made the acquaintance of Coco-Plum, Sea Grape, Wild 
Tamarind, Buttonwood, Yucca, Agave, Dildo, Moon Vine, Balloon Vine, Wild Poin- 
settia. Strangler Fig, etc., etc. 

A drive through Everglades National Park is roughly comparable to a drive 
through Algonquin Park in that there are numerous side trails - and, in some areas, 
excellent elevated boardwalks. These bring you face-to-face with a great variety 
of strange things. The Epiphytes already mentioned, meaning "upon plants" comprise 
a variety of plants which are not parasitic on other plants as one might suppose 
but simply use the crevices in the bark of trees for support and drhw all their 
food from the dust and dew in the air. The Spanish Moss, a relative of the pine¬ 
apple, is one of these. Also, using trees for support were numerous orchids - 
the "cigar", "butterfly", "night-smelling", etc. Just below your feet, sleeping 
on a lettuce lake (Water Lettuce - pistia stratiotes) can be seen a fine young 
alligator. Note, his back feet are webbed, his large side teeth fit into sockets, 
his snout is shovel-shaped, he is in fresh water-----ergo - he is not a crocodile. 
Note further, he is fairly shy and if given half a chance would slip quietly away. 
Florida Alligators do not eat people - African Crocodiles do, and in great numbers. 
And "what's that tree growing luxuriantly in the middle of a bald cypress swamp?" 

It looks familiar. It is familiar. But what is an Acer Rubrum doing in the middle 
of a swamp? I was surprised to find Red Maple quite common. 

We visited the wonderful Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary as I have indicated. 
Their winding boardwalk, 5/8ths of a mile long, is numbered at intervals along 
the handrail. By consulting the corresponding numbers in an illustrated guide 
book given to each visitor, some 56 items of special interest are brought to. the 
attention of the walker in a most interesting, painless way. It is a self-guided 
tour, so to speak. This was most impressive and I felt that surely here was a 
technique which could be borrowed and used in certain areas of our own Royal Botan¬ 
ical Gardens to great advantage. 

We spent a day and a half on the Florida Keys - a long string of Coral 
Islands - and visited Cowpens Island, which is owned by the National Audubon 
Society - and sampled about six varieties of the famous "Key Lime Pie" - and 
brought the recipe and a supply of Key Limes home, etc., etc. It is difficult to 
know what to include in a recital of this nature. Perhaps 1 should have stopped 
two pages ago.' Long after' the "lists" of species are forgotten,, however, this trip 
will remain a most pleasant memory because of the human companionship, the shared 
experiences and the downright funny things that always accompany such an expedition. 

There was the tourist who stood beside me watching a school of fish 
lazily bucking a clear shallow stream beneath the bridge. "What kina fish is them? 
Them's Gar. Oh!" Same tourist then looks about and seeing two American Egrets 
standing 15 feet away exclaims: "Ah! look at the Swans.nice!" 

Then there was the look of frustration and bewilderment on a waitress' 
face. We had had breakfast and were ordering sandwiches to take out. She was 
having a bad time with us - couldn't understand anyone wanting butter on sandwiches. 

"Now what would you like?"."i'll 'ave an 'am and cheese sandwich."..."Almond 

cheese???????.Are you trying to be funny?" 

And then there was the fascination of watching, at close range, a 5%-foot 
Eastern Diamondback Rattlesnake being released from a Strap stick in the middle of 
a highway - and photographing its beautiful, if menacing, movements and the shock, 
while so occupied, of being told - "Did you fellas hear that our President has 
been shot?" 


Yes 


it was a Safari we will not soon forget. 


I I I t I 
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FIELD TRIP NEW YEAR'S DAY 1964 

Only a few devotees gathered together January 1, 1964* at Teachers' College 
for the first hike of the year. Leadership was shared by Mr. Ray Lowes and 
Dr. MacLaren, in the absence of Mr. Robert Westraore. 

A tramp along the portion of the Ancaster section of the Bruce Trail was 
a new experience for many of us. We started from Sherman's Falls, a crystalline 
of ice, and followed white blazes, our only guide, up hill and down valley, as 
the trail lay concealed under heavy snow. We marched through avenues of tall 
trees, and wondered at their architectural symmetry, at the cathedral-like arching 
of the branches high above. 

Hoar frost had settled on the entire landscape - defining details of 
twig, grass and weed with a new and delightful precision. Frost hung in the air 
creating an interesting quality of obscurity. 

Beauty of landscape, good camaradie, and the stimulation of striding in 
deep snow were the great rewards of the day. Very few birds were in evidence— 
three Cedar Waxwings at Teachers' College was the first species'sighted. Flocks 
of Chickadees accompanied us frequently. Nuthatches were .heard, and Goldfinches 
seen and heard, and many Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers noted. We were startled 
to hear the alarm note of a Robin, and eventually spotted his orange breast 
glowing against the white, frost-covered branches and gray sky. He was 
angrily flicking his tail at our intrusion, his protesting alarm notes sounding 
strangely;reminiscent of spring. 

One intriguing aspect of the walk was the attempt to identify the small, 
dainty patterns made by animal tracks in the snow. Here, a weasel, so Ray said, 
had just passed by; you can tell by the way his tracks suddenly disappear leaving 
an unmarred surface of snow, only to reappear again a few yards farther on. 

Weasels have the habit of burrowing under the snow. We wondered at a small 
brown patch of earth where the ground was otherwise buried deep in snow. 

Again someone explained, "That is where a squirrel has been digging up 
his nut supply—you can see where his tracks have come down from that tree." 

We saw where a deer had slept under a Hawthorne bush the night before and had 
left behind him a trail of pretty clover.-hoofprints. Mrs. Shivas glimpsed 
a small black vole just disappearing down his burrow. A squirrel swung with-mad 
abandon from limb to limb above our heads, performing joyous acrobatic feats, 
just for kicks. 

These rare glimpses of Nature's children made our winter walk an adventure 
to remember. 

by Adeline Bowland. 

- ■SBHBHBBWBbJBBBBBS' 

LOOKING BACK ... 

On Christmas Bird Counts of other years - 

In 1938 , exciting finds of the day were a mute swan and a bald eagle. 

In 1941 . Mr. Angus Jackson found a Mockingbird at Stoney Creek. 

Interesting to note that a Mockingbird was seen at Stoney 
Creek in October, 1963. A distant relative perhaps.' 

In 1942 . the temperature was 15 degrees below zero and>the bay 

frozen. Rare discovery of the day - a black-crowned night heron. 

And NOW , in 1964, still associating the month of February with WOOD DUCK 
boxes, we look back to 1951 when on February 19, five Wood Duck 
nesting boxes were erected in Hendrie's Creek. 


Anne Reid 
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OTTAWA CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 
from "THE OTTAWA CITIZEN" 

Many of our readers may be interested in the compilation from the Ottawa Valley: 

mallards, 5 ; black ducks, 570 ; goldeneye, 483 ; scaup, 27 ; 
common mergansers, 31; redbreasted mergansers, 2 ; goshawk, 1 ; 
rough-legged hawk, 2 ; sparrow hawk, 7 ; ruffed grouse, 23 ; 
pheasant, 16 ; grey partridge, 103 ; herring gull, 1 ; rock 
doves, 903 ; screech owl, 1 ; great horned, 1 ; snowy, 1 ; barred 
owl, I; short-eared owl, 1 ; pileated woodpecker, 2 ; hairy, 36 ; 
downy, 44 ; black-backed, 3 ; northern three-toed, 2 ; bluejays, 81 ; 
crows, 22 . 

Chicadees, 325; white-breasted nuthatches, 40; red-breasted 
nuthatches, 4; brown creepers, 7; robin, I; golden-crowned 
kinglets, I; cedar waxwings, I; northern shrike, 3; starlings, 

852 ; sparrows, 1 , 431 ; red-winged blackbirds, 2 ; grackles, 3 ; 
evening grosbeaks, 143 ; pine grosbeaks, 14 ; purple finch, 3 ; 
common redpoll, 181; pine siskins, 4 ; goldfinch, 7 ; red cross¬ 
bills, 6 ; white-winged crossbills, 44 ; juncos, 6 ; tree sparrows, 

122 ; white-throated sparrow, 1 ; song sparrow, 20 ; snow buntings, 302 . 

The weather on census day was particularly nice, with the temperature hovering 
between seven and 13 degrees, but with the sun shining most of the time. 

In all, there were 47 persons in 13 parties and they covered a total of 
513 miles by car, 1042 miles by foot and spent an average of 65 hours per 
party in the field. 


^BBBfr-JBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBfr'JBBBBBBBBBBfc’ 


and re HAMILTON CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT : 

Bob Westmore tells us that he and George North have received many tele¬ 
phone calls congratulating them on the article in the Hamilton Spectator. 
Small wonder - it was excellent and very attractive. 


The following letter was received in the mail: R.R.#1, Galt - Jan. 

"I was most interested to read your article on birds in the 
Spectator. 

We live on a farm here, just 3/4 mile north of Sheffield and 
get a lot of pleasure out of feeding and watching the birds. 

One day we had thirty Evening Grosbeaks around our feeders. 

We also have Cardinals, Hairy & Downy Woodpeckers, Nuthatches, 
Redpolls, etc., etc. Much to our delight, on Tuesday last, a 
Pileated Woodpecker came and stayed for an hour. 

I shall hope to see another article in the paper some day. 
Sincerely, 


(Mrs.) "M. IC. Holliday" 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


3/64 


. ****************** 

FOUND !.'.'Miss Adeline Bowland reports that at the opening of the Bruce Trail, 
last September - someone left a small, dark brown leather binocular case in 
her car. She has tried unsuccessfully to find the owner. Anyone wishing to 
claim it, may 'phone her at 529-0684. 

********************************************** 


SUPPORT THE SANCTUARY FUND of the HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB and the NATURAL AREAS 
FUND of the FEDERATION OF ONTARIO NATURALISTS 
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SUMMARY OF THE 1963 HAMILTON CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

The 1963 total of 98 species was the highest recorded on the forty-three 
Annual Christmas Bird counts that have been held at Hamilton. 1963's total was 
17 species above the 10-year average from 1954 to 1963 (81 species). The 43-year 
average is only 55 species. The lowest number of species was 9 in 1923. The 
total of 27,340 individual birds was 7,600 above the 10-year average. 

The Black-and-White Warbler was recorded for the first time on the Hamil¬ 
ton Christmas Bird Count in 1963. This increases the total number of species that 
have been recorded here on our Christmas Bird counts to 152 species. 

The numbers of the following 23 species (which are all-time highs) were 
recorded on the 1963 Christmas Bird count. The previous high, and year, are in 
1S • 

KING EIDER 22 (2 - 1950, 1958) RED-TAILED HAWK 152 (120 - 1961) RED-SHOULDERED 

HAWK 4 (3 - 1961) PILEATED WOODPECKER 6 (3 - 1957) HAIRY WOODPECKER 126 (83 - 
1961) DOWNY WOODPECKER 288 (196 - 1961) BLUE JA Y 263 (212 - 1958) TUFTED TIT ¬ 
MOUSE 8 (6 - 1961) WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH 182 (144 - 1961) RED-BREASTED NUT ¬ 
HATCH 26 (15 - 1957) WINTER WREN 23 (15 - 1950) ROBIN 20 (18 - 1961) RUSTY 
BLACKBIRD 22 (17 - 1959) CARDINAL 363 (263 - 1962) EVENING GROSBEAK 330 (156 - 

1961) WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL 220 (37 - 1960) RUFOUS-SIDED TOWHEE 6 (2 - 1943, 

1962) SLATE-COLOURED JUNCO 1910 (1700 - 1961) OREGON JUNCO 4 (2 - 1951, 1961) 

TREE SPARROW 2640 (1300 - 1961) WHITE-THROATED SPARROW 9 (7 -. 1959, 1962) 

SWAMP SPARROW 34 (19 - 1960, 1961) SONG SPARROW 290 (168 - .1960) 

The numbers of following eight species, this year, tied all-time highs. 
The years that were tied are indicated in brackets. 

COMMON SCOTER 1 (1932,1946,19.48) MA RSH, HAWK 15 (1961) YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER 
2 (1961) BLACK-BACKED THREE-TOED WOODPECKER 3 (1956) CATBIRD 1 (1957,1961) 
RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET 5 (1960,1961) FOX SPARROW 2 (1956,1961) LAPLAND LONGSPUR 8 
(1958) 

Only the following forty-two species have been recorded on all of the 
last ten Christmas Bird counts (1954-1963). 

MALLARD, BLACK DUCK, GREATER SCAUP, COMMON GOLDENEYE, BUFFLEHEAD, OLDSQUAW, 

COMMON MERGANSER, RED-BREASTED MERGANSER, RED-TAILED HAWK, SPARROW HAWK, RUFFED 
GROUSE, COMMON PHEASANT, GLAUCOUS GULL, GREATER BLACK-BACKED GULL, HERRING GULL, 
RING-BILLED GULL, SCREECH OWL, GREAT HORNED OWL, LONG-EARED OWL, BELTED KINGFISHER, 
YELLOW-SHAFTED FLICKER, HAIRY WOODPECKER, DOWNY WOODPECKER, BLUE JAY, COMMON CROW, 
BLACK-CAPPED CHICKADEE, WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH, RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH, BROWN 
CREEPER, ROBIN, GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET, CEDAR WAXWING, NORTHERN SHRIKE, STARLING, 
HOUSE SPARROW, CARDINAL, COMMON REDPOLL, AMERICAN GOLDFINCH, SLATE-COLOURED JUNCO, 
TREE SPARROW, SWAMP SPARROW, SONG SPARROW. 

by - John Miles 

********** 

tf* i • ... • • . ) i • . ' • i ’ . • . . • :• \ t • 

From BIRDS OF THE WORLD by Oliver L. Austin: "Fortunately the starling problem 
now shows signs of' abating itself. The first great population explosion seems 
ended in the eastern states. In places, the huge, wintering flocks are gradually 
diminishing, and the birds are settling down into a more static biological niche. 

********** 

DID YOU SEE - the news item out of the Miami, Florida, "News" - about the half- 
starved, half-frozen, black duck, found by a member of the Canadian Wildlife 
Association near Ottawa, being 'jetted' by Eastern Airlines to Miami where upon 
arrival she was given a 'drink' of champagne, burped happily, tucked her head under 
her wing, and was taken away by a representative of the National Audubon Society. 
Her first stop would be the Crandon Park Zoo for a 'physical', and then probably 
off to the Everglades National Park."***** 

AUDUBON WILDLIFE TOUR - JANUARY 9. 1964 - WEREN'T THOSE JUNIORS A CREDIT TO OUR 
SOCIETY? ONE-YEAR BIRD RECOGNITION, RECORDED AND VERIFIED - LORRAINE PRESTON - 
211 SPECIES; FRED SELMAN - 207 SPECIES; IAN C0WIE - 202 SPECIES.'.’!.' 
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FEBRUARY EVENTS - 

Sunday, February 2 - Trip to repair Wood Duck Boxes - Leader: Sandy Intini. 

Please contact Mr. Intini if you will help - 
Telephone JAckson 9-0906 

Saturday, February 22 - Mr. John Miles will lead a Hike through the Cold¬ 
spring Valley Trails and we plan to be out all day. 

Meet at Teacher's College Parking Lot, King Street West, 
opposite McMaster, at 9:00 A.M. Bring Lunch. Dress 
warmly. After Coldspring, we will go ???????????????? 

(Details of where to meet for the trip to repair Wood Duck Boxes 
is in your green sheet but please contact Mr. Intini as requested) 


Tuesday, February 


AUDUBON WILDLIFE TOUR, Westdale Secondary School at 
8:00 P.M. 


Mr. Chester P. Lyons presents "NATURE'S PLANS AND PUZZLES" 

Exploration of Nature's wonders in our own Canadian 
Province of British Columbia. 


****** 

****************************************************************************** 



MONDAY. FEBRUARY 10. 1964 
Time: 8:00 P.M. 


Y.M.C.A. 

79 JAMES ST. S., HAMILTON 


Mr. Jack Sherrin of Toronto, Ontario presents an illustrated talk 
"NATIVE and EXOTIC ORCHIDS" 


Visitors welcome Refreshments will be served 

***************************************************************************** 


LOOKING AHEAD 

We know you are planning to attend the Annual Meeting of the FEDERATION OF 
ONTARIO NATURALISTS at the Sheraton Connaught Hotel, Hamilton, Ontario on 
April 10 and 11, 1964. 

Hamilton Naturalists' Club is honoured to be the Host Club on this occasion 
and we are looking for a good response from our Members. There will be a Coffee 
Party on Friday Evening, April 10 - and a wonderful programme is planned for 
Saturday, April 11. 

The Public is welcome to attend - you do not have to be a Member of the 
Federation - and registration forms, etc. will be available shortly direct 
from the 

Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 

Suite 301, 

170 the Donway West, 

Don Mills, Ontario 

This is an event that should not be missed by anyone in the Hamilton Club. 
PLAN TO BE THERE - Saturday, April 11, 1964 - Sheraton Connaught Hotel - 
Reservations on the Mezzanine - Convention in the Starlight Ballroom. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CLUb MEMBERS 
at the 

HAMILTON PUdLIC LIBRARY by Annie J. Hunt 

The books this month are both varied and interesting. The titles are; Animal 
world s; The sea, the largest continent in the world ; Life with Ionides ; Never cry 
wolf; Splendour from the land ; The strange world of birds ; and My kingdom for a 
donkey . 

Hovir animals meet different conditions of life is the fascinating theme of the 
book Animal world s by Marston Bates. It includes a fabulous collection of photo¬ 
graphs by many well-known camera artists. The author!s aim was to survey animal en¬ 
vironments from ocean depths to mountain heights and from the tropics to the poles. 
This volume is an authoritative introduction to animal adaptation and the science of 
ecology. The famous naturalist and writer J. W. Krutch says of it "I can think of no 
better introduction to natural history". Dr. Marston Bates is a Professor of Zoology 
at the University of Michigan. His other books, The forest and the sea , Man in 
nature and The nature of natural history are also on the shelves of the Arts and 
Science Department. 

Another similarly valuable and attractive book is The sea, the largest continent 
in the world , by Hein Wenzel. Besides marvellous photographs with detailed captions 
on sea life there are articles by qualified experts dealing with the explorations of 
the sea for marine fauna and flora. Hermann Hiltbrunner contributed one entitled 
Man and the sea; Emst Gag el - Exploring the deep sea; August Piccard - In the depths 
of the ocean; Hans Hass - A fish - Man among the fishes. The work presents enthral¬ 
ling information for all who are interested in the sea. 

Margaret Lane in Life with Ionides tells the intimate story of this snake man 
of Tanganyika. He is one of the famous characters of East Africa. The book is a 
brilliant, colourful travel as well as biographical took of a visit by the authoress 
to Newala, Ionides 1 home. It is well illustrated. 

Never cry wolf by Farley Mowat, the mammalogist, is a popular report on the 
relation of the wolves to the caribou which he observed while on a mission to the 
Keewatiri Barren Lands, northwest of Hudson bay. He was sent there by the Canadian 
Wildlife Service to discover the cause of an alanning drop in the caribou population. 
He has recorded his trip and observations in a very sophisticated way which befits 
this gifted Canadian author. This compassionate narrative of the outdoors ia a 
must for nature lovers. 

Readers who enjoyed Africa's wild gloiy and Canada's gloiy by W, P. Keller will 
welcome his latest work Splendour from the land . This invigorating took describes 
in lively detail the author's long association, as a farmer, with the land in two 
continents - Africa and Canada. Its charm lies in his feeling for nature and its 
sincerity is very appealing. 

The strange world of birds by John Wakefield is not a field guide for bird¬ 
watchers or a student text of ornithology but an enchanting, instructive book of 
out-of-the-way information for the layman. Its winning simplicity is enhanced by 
the author's camera shots and black-and-white drawings. 

Doris Rybot in My kingdom for a donkey offers an entertaining animal story of 
her humble pet called Dorcas, The delightful decorations are by Douglas Hall.. 

.. ****** 

NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY LIBRARY is lacking two issues of Wood Duck Magazine in 
their files - could anyone supply these, viz. Vol.ll, No. 5 (incorrectly shown as 
Vol. 4)- front title "The Flying Squirrels" - and Vol. 15 No. 4. These are 
January 1958 and Dec-Jan. 1961-62 respectively. Please send to Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club, P. 0. Box 384, Main Post Office, Hamilton, Ontario. Mark for "National 
Audubon Society Library". 
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JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 


In Westdale Secondary School Auditorium, before a capacity audience, 
on Thursday, January 9, 1964, prior to the commencement of the Audubon Wildlife 
Film "Wild Europe" by Mr. Roger Tory Peterson, presentations were made to five 
members of the Junior Club. 

The Ross Thompson trophy is awarded annually to the Junior member 
having seen and recorded the most species of birds in a twelver-month period ending 
December 31st each year. For the first time a young lady - Miss Lorraine Preston, 
won this sought-after cup. The total bird counts of the three top winners were 
verified by Mr. George W. North and were as follows: 

Lorraine Preston - 211 
Fred Selman - 207 

Ian Cowie - 202. 

Lorraine, Fred and Ian each received a copy of Mr. Peterson's "Field Guide to the 
Birds" which he had personally autographed before the programme. Here, the Junior- 
Club would like to acknowledge and thank the donors of these books who were - 
Mrs. W. Robert Shivas, President; Mr. R. H. A. Westmore, Vice President; and Mr. 
John J. Carey, Director, of the Senior Club. 

Included in the presentations were John and Dan Eddy who each received 
a letter of commendation from the Senior Club, along with a Club Badge, for their 
outstanding enthusiasm and excellent attendance at Junior Club Hikes and Meetings 

in this their first year in the Club. 

********** 

******** 

****** 

JUNIORS - PLAN TO ATTEND - MEETINGS at the. Y.M.C.A. YOUTH CM IRE 

79 JAMES STREET SOUTH 
HAMILTON. ONTARIO 

TIME: 7:30 P.M. BRING YOUR FRIENDS 

SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 1. 1964 

MR. G. CHEWTER of the HAMILTON COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
will present an ILLUSTRATED TALK on WILDFLOWERS and OTHER 
WILDLIFE throughout the various seasons of the year. 

SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 15. 1964 

MR. JOHN BOOS, Director and Treasurer of the Senior Club, will 
lecture on."COMMON ROCKS AND MINERALS OF ONTARIO". He will 
show movies, after which we will enjoy the privilege of identifying 
and testing various samples of rocks and minerals. 

EVERYBODY OUT - FOR THESE MEETINGS !!1 

********************** 

And here - The Senior Club wishes to thank the Junior Members for the 

interesting programme which they provided on Monday, January 13, 


1964. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to December 31, 1963 - 27 O 
Number of species recorded to January 26, I 964 - 95 


Common Loon 
Red-throated Loon 
Red-necked Grebe 
Great Blue Heron 
Common Egret 
Brant 
Gadwall 
Pintail 

Green-winged Teal 
American Widgeon 

Shoveler 
Wood Duck 
Redhead 

Ring-necked Luck 
Canvasback 
Lesser Scaup 
King Eider 


Surf Scoter 
Common Scoter 

Ruddy Duck 

Hooded Merganser 
Goshawk 

\ / " —~— y 

Red-shouldered Hawk (l)jan. 5 


(l)Jan. 3 
(l)Dec.25 
(2^Dec.25 
(l)Jan. 1 
(l)Nov.l 9 
(l)Nov,24 
(l)Jan.l2 
(l)Jan.l2 

(4) Dec. 2 
(l)Jan. 5 
(6)jan.l9 
(l)Nov.24 
(l)Dec. 9 

(ll)jan. 
(l)Jan. 
( 6 )Jan. 
(3)Jan. 

(30)Dec. 

(28)Dec. 

(5) Jan. 

(l)Jan.l9 
(l)jan. 1 
(l)Jan .22 

(65)Nov.24 
(l)Jan.l 8 
(l)Jan. 3 
(l)Jan. 5 


George W. North 
Donald W. Taylor 
G. W. North, W. P. Smith 
Curry, Meyers, Taylor 
William Weaver 
J. Miles, G. North 


North, 

11 


Westmore, 

it 11 


A Lake at Beach Canal 
L Lake at Burlington 
L N. Shore of Bay 
L Dundas Marsh 
L Hagersville 
A Carroll's Point 
A Port Nelson 
A Oakville 
L St el co Parltdale 
A Appleby Line 

Cement Pier Clarkson Dr. E 
L Dundas Marsh Miles, North, Smith 

L Alberton Wm. Webster fide W. Smith 

A Appleby Line$ Canal B. Jones, D, Taylor et al. 
A Kerr St., Oakville Barry Jones, Don Taylor 
A Appleby Line " " " » 

A Oakville " " » » 

Port Nelson, Oakville Don Perks et al. 

Lake at Guelph Line G. W. North 
A Port Nelson R. Curry, D. Taylor etal. 

A Lake at Appleby Line Don Perks 


Huber Moore 
Miles, North, W. 

Dinniwell, 


P. Cooke 

II 

P. Smith 
, J. Miles 


Bald Eagle 

Marsh Hawk 
Pigeon Hawk 
Ruffed Grouse 
Gray Partridge 
(Virginia) Rail 
American Coot 
Am. Golden Plover 
American Woodcock 
Common Snipe 
Willet 

Purple Sandpiper 


Pectoral Sandpiper 
Least Sandpiper 
Dunlin 
Sanderling 
Glaucous Gull 

Iceland Gull 


(imm.)Dec„19 
(1 Ad.)Dec .25 
l)Jan. 1 
l)Jan.26 
,7)Jan. 1 
(il)Jan. 1 
(l)Dec.20 
(l)Dec. 7 
(l)Dec,12 
(l)Nov.24 
(4)Nov.24 
(l)june30 

(1) july 7 

(2) Dec. 7 
(l)Dj»c.l2 
(l)Nov.24 
(l)Nov.24 

(3) Nov.24 
(l)Dec,15 
(l)Nov.30 
(8)jan. 1 

(1) Dec.22 

(2) Jan. 5 


A Oakville 
Port Nelson 
Woodland Cemetery 
A Beach Canal 
A High Level Bridge 
A Bronte 
A Dofasco 
Waterdown 
L Hamilton Harbour 
A Dundas Marsh 
A Stoney Creek QEW 
A 4th Cone., Millgrove G. W. North 
A Upper Ottawa,Mohawk Ian Cowie 

Stoney Creek, Barton St. Robert Curry 
Cities Service, Bronte John Richardson 
L Coronation Pk. Bronte Donald W. Taylor 
L Bronte " " " 


Barry Jones, D. Taylor 

Robert Curry 

J. B. Miles, G. W. North 

J. Miles, E. Dinniwell 

William F. Smith 

J. Miles, G. North 

George Meyers 

William I. Campbell 

G. W. North, W. P. Smith 

John Olmsted 

John B. Miles 


Bronte 


Dundas Marsh 

11 n 


A Upper Ottawa St. 

L " " » 

A 3rd Line, Bronte 
L » » » 

L 
L 

L " " 

L Clarkson Pier 
P Dundas Marsh 
A Hamilton Harbour 
P U. Ottawa S|. Dump 
A Dundas Marsh 


G. V/. North, John Miles 
Ian Cowie, Martin Cowie 

ti 11 11 n 

Donald W. Taylor 
Don Perks 
George W. North 

" " , J. Miles 

11 ti n ti 

Donald V/. Taylor 
George W. North 
B. Jones, D. W. Taylor 
Robert Curry 
G. W. North, J. B. Miles 
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Bonaparte's Gull (l)jan. 1 AL Beach Canal R. Curry, R. MacLaren 

Mourning Dove (l)Jan. 1 A Dundas Marsh Barry Jones, Don Taylor 

Screech Owl (2)Jan. 4 A East Ave. & Stinson George & Laurel North 

Snowy Owl (l)Jan.l2 A LaSalle Park F. Cooke, R. Westmore 

Long-eared Owl (4)Jan. 1 A Mount Albion J. Miles et al. 

Short-eared Owl (l2)Jan. 1 A Upper Ottawa St. Ian Cowie et al. 
Saw-whet Owl (4)Nov.24 L Woodland Cemetery G. Commodore, W. Smith 

Belted Kingfisher (l)Jan.l4 A Valley Inn W. F. Smith 

Yellow-sh. Flicker (l)Jan. 1 A Dundas Marsh B. Jones, D. Taylor 

Pileated Woodpecker (l)Nov.24 Bronte Donald W. Taylor 


(l)Jario 2 & 4th Cone, Millgrove Robert Curry 

Yellow-b. Sapsucker (l)Dec.ll Bronte Donald W. Taylor 

(l)Dec,15 Red Hill William Tilbury 

(l)Jan. 5 A Sterling & Forsythe Douglas A. Smith 

Black-backed 3-toed (l)Nov.24 Bronte Donald W. Taylor 

Woodpecker (l)Nov.27 Lion's Club Road William F. Smith 

(3)Dec. 1 Bronte; Westdale Pk. Taylor, North, Westmore 
(l)Jan. 4 A Lion's Club Road John Eddy 
Northern Three-toed (l)Jan. 1 A 4th Cone; Millgrove George & Laurel North 
Woodpecker (l)Jan.22 " " " " Robert Curry 

Great Crested Fly- (l)Nov.23 Westdale Park J. B. Miles, Barry Jones 

catcher (l)Nov.24 " " Alf Epp 

(l)Dec.l3 L Whitney & No.2 Hwy. Amy Finkle 
Horned Lark ( 29 )Dec.28 Brock Road Ray. N. Lowes 

(30)Jan. 5 A Carluke Robert A. Westmore 

Gray Jay (l)Dec. 8 F Bronte Jane Taylor 

Tufted Titmouse (2)Jan. 1 A Romar Dr., Dundas Olive Newcombe et al. 

Red-br. Nuthatch (4)Jan. 1 A Ancaster Anne & Tom Reid et al. 

Winter Wren (3)Jan. 1 A Valley Inn; Marsh G. & L. North, Curry et al. 

Long-b. Marsh V/ren (l)Jan. 1 A Dundas Marsh R. Curry, G. Meyers et al. 

Mockingbird (l)Dec. 1 3rd Line, Bronte R. A. II. Westmore 

(l)Jan. 5 A " " » J. L. Baillie, D. Perks 

Catbird (l)Dec.22 Clarkson Don Perks 

(l)Dec.29 Mt.Mary Immaculate Robert K. Sargeant 

(l)Jan. 1 A Valley Inn W. F. Smith, G. & L. North 

Robin ( 6 .)Jan. 1 A Ancaster, etc. R. MacLaren et al. 

Hermit Thrush (l)Dec.29 Ancaster Howard Clase, Fred Cooke 

Northern Shrike (l)Jan. 3 A High Level Bridge William F. Smith 

B1„-&-white Warbler (l)Nov.24 Snake Rd. at Bridge William F„ Smith 

Palm Warbler (l)Dec.l5 L Lome Park John Keenleyside 

Eastern Meadowlark (l)jan. 1 A Upper Ottawa St. Ian Cowie 

Red-wing.Blackbird (2)jan. 1 A U. Ottawa; Dundas Ian Cowie; R. Curry 

Rusty Blackbird (l)Jan.12 A Dundas Dump John B. Miles 

Common Grackle (l)Jan. 5 A Hollywood Ave. Douglas A. Smith 

Brown-headed Cowbird(l)jan. 4 A " " " " " " 

Dickcis'sel (2)Dec. 6 A 5 th Cone.E.of Centre Rd. Harold Lang 

Evening Grosbeak (20)Nov.24 Woodland Cemetery W. Smith, T. Boleantu 

Pine Grosbeak (2)Jan.ll A Westdale Park J. Miles, G. Commodore 

(10)Jan.18 Cedar Springs W. A, T. Gilmour 

Red Crossbill (3)Jan. 1 A Sulphur Springs David Bissell, G. Meyers 

White-wing.Crossbill( 15 ) " 1 A " " " ’■ 11 " " " 

Rufous-s.Towhee (l)jan. 1 A Sterling & Forsythe R. Curry, B. Jones et al. 
Oregon Junco (l)Jan. 1 A 89 Hyde Park Ave. Toss Lawrie et al. 

Fox Sparrow (l)Dec.l3 " " " Marion Lawrie 

Lapland Longspur (6)Jan. 1 A Upper Middle Rd., Bronte G. & L. North 
Snow Bunting' (400)Jan. 1 A " " " " G. & L. North 



